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[There  are  several  things  that  contrilDute  to  holding  the  attention 
of  any  person  or  audience.   One  is  the  annov-ncement  of  the  subjects   The 
subject  should  he  of  such  nature  that  it  strikes  a  coirmon  interest  -  some- 
thing we  all  vrant  to  know  about.   I  did^nct  do  for  this  conference  what 
I  might  have  done  in  announcing  a  public  meeting  in  on  effort  to  brii:ig  out 
more  people.  For  instance,  I  ..light  have  decorated  the  nain  subject  by 
adding  to  it  some  minor  subjects  which  I  thought  night  be  of  interest. 

People  go  to  meetings  for  various  reason?.   Sore  people  go  merely 
for  a  place  to  go;  some  go  just  to  b3  entertained;  soma  go  to  visit;  but 
some  really  go  to  hear  the  subject  discussed,  and  that  is  y/hy  the  speaker 
or  chairrian  of  a  meeting  must  resort  to  man;/"  things  which  may  liave  an 
appeal.  Motion  pictui'es  are  often  used;  a  musical  number  -  p'jrhaps  a  comic 
song;  a  declamation  or  dialogue  by  children;  or  a  short  play  of  some  kind, 
practically  everybody  in  a  conjnunity  is  interested  in  children.   They  like 
to  see  and  hear  children  periorm.   They  like  to  hoar  son^^s,  if  the  songs 
are  the  kind  they  enjoy.   They  can't  be  dra^.m  into  a  meeting  if  the  songs 
they  are  to  hear  are  beyond  their  powers  of  appreciation.   I  vail  have  to 
admit  I  h-sve  not  gotten  very  ffor  beyond  the  YaTikee  Doodle  stage  of  apprecia- 
tion myself.   On  the  average,  I  think  the  old-time  songs  will  fit  most  of 
our  ears  of  appreciation. 

So  much  for  thu  "pull"  to  get  people  to  a  meeting.   I  do  not  loiow 
what  there  was  about  the  announcement  of  this  meeting  that  pulled.   I  am 
surprised  to  see  these  chairs  filled  this  morning.   Perhaps  ic  war.  your 
own  personal  experiences  that  brought  you  hero,  and  the  curiosity  to  know 
whether  I  woiild  echo  then. 

Following  the  "pull"  of  the  announcement  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
prograiii,  I  would  say  that  the  room  itself  should  be  given  next  consideration, 
Is  the  room  ventilated?  This  room,  was  vontilated  before  you.  came  into  it; 
these  windows  were  all  pushed  down  so  that  the  air  might  be  fresh.  But 
before  I  get  through  I  may  ask  some  one  to  lower  one  of  those  windows  over 
there.   The  speaker  m-ast  have  more  or  less  control  of  his  audience,  and 
mrast  therefore  see  to  it  that  the  audience  is  com.fortable.   An  audience 
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that  is  xmcQmfoTtahle   from  heat  or  cold,  "ba.d  lighting,  poor  sffis.ts»  or  the 
length  of  t5»f^rt>^ram  cannot  "be  expected  to  give  attention.   Their  minds 
ai-e  not  in.  ?v  receptive  mood.  Before  the  meeting  "begins  the  speaker  shottld 
ioak  aftgrr  ihxch  matters.   If  the  room  is  too  cold,  it  is  his  place  to  find 
out;  who  the  Janitor  is  and  to  have  the  fire  attended  to*   He  should  get 
there  .j.n  "tiraQ  to  inspect  the  seating  arrangement  of  the  house;  hf?  ought  to 
see  v/hat  position  he  should  take  so  hit;  audience  can  hear  him  well. 

Jn  addition  to  having  ventilation  and  heat  under  control,  the  light 
for  night  meetings  should  "be  given  consideration,  especially  if  lighting 
is  hy  means  of  lamps.   Man.y  of  you  have  been  in  schoolhouse  meetings  or  a 
little  tovm  hall  where  they  have  nothing  lait  lamps.   If  the  lights  are  not 
well  plaood,  I  believe  it  is  the  speaker's  "business  to  get  into  a  little 
conversation  with  the  few  present  and  suggest  a  rearrangement  of  the  lights. 
A  light  should  "be  put  in  the  corner  where  the  people  "begin  to  seat  "them- 
selves.  Light  is  one  of  the  hest  antidotes  for  noises.   Put  the  lights  en 
the  sides,  if  possi'ble;  do  not  bank  three  or  four  of  them  on  the  table  in 
front.   One  Is  enough,  and  that  should  be  put  well  over  to  the  side  of  the 
speaker. 

Let  me  illustrate  a  point  here  in  regard  to  lighting.   (Tarns  off 
light  over  speaker's  head.)   I  an  wondering  if  that  adds  a  little  to  the 
comfort  of  my  audience;  it  throws  more  light  on  me  but  does  not  throw  the 
light  directly  over  my  head.   My  head,  fi  feet,  2   inches  up  in  the  air,  comes 
very  near  that  lignt,  which  is  too  strong  for  you  to  look  at  and  be  comfort- 
able. 

If  the  meeting  is  in  the  day  time,  one  contribution  we  should  make 
to  the  physical  comfort  of  the  audience  is  to  draw  the  shades  so  that  the 
sun  will  not  shine  n   the  faces  of  the  people.   If  the  speaker  does  not  do 
it,  or  ask  to  have  it  done,  seldom  will  anyone  in  the  audience  think  of  it 
or  take  the  initiative  to  do  it. 

I  did  something  t]iis  morning  to  illustrate  to  ycu  what  might  be  done 
where  "there  are  movable  seats.   I  rearranged  the  chairs-  and  folded  up  all 
those  in  the  back  of  the  room.   I  played  the  same  trick  on  you  last  week. 
Tou  will  always  find  those  upon  whom  it  won't  work,  and  yet  as  a  rale  when 
these  same  people  got  up  to  address  an  audience  they  wonder  why  people  don't 
come  up  and  sit  on  the  front  seats.   The  psychology  of  it  is  as  true  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 

In  placing  the  chairs  well  toward  the  front  one  must  be  careful  not 
to  get  them,  so  close  to  the  speaJcer  that  the  people  on  the  front  rovf  vrill 
hc.ve  to  throw  their  heads  back  a.nd  look  upward  at  )iis  face.   That  wo"!ild  be 
a  very  tiring  position.   Neither  should  the  spe.dcer  stand  too  close  to  the 
front  seats,  nor  at  either  extreme  side  of  the  house. 

You  probably  noticed  when  you  Cc-me  in  that  the  light  up  here  in  front 
was  t^arned  on  and  the  rear  ones  were  tiu'ncd  off.   We  respond  to  light  like 
the  moth  -  we  go  toward  it  -  where  we  thirlc  we  will  bo  the  most  comfortable. 
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People  v?ho  can't  hear  very  well  usually  take  front  seats.   In  every 
audience  there  are  those  vvho  prefer  to  seat  themselves.   in  church  one  alv/^ys 
finds  people  vrho  walk  up  and  sit  in  the  front  se^.ts;  people  who  sit  in  the 
!niddle  seats,  and  those  who  want  the  ser^ts  farthest  tack.   It  is  the  san:e 
principle  as  that  of  the  co'"  goir.g  into  her  own  stall.   Animals  place  them- 
selTes  where  they  have  the  hatit  of  iaa)r"1ng  themselves  comfortahle.   It  is 
a  difficult  hahit  to  "break. 

I  "believe  attention  is  "best  held  T/hen  the  mass  of  the  audience, 
whetljj=r  there  are  5,  16,  or  600  is  seated  as  well  forward  as  possi'ble.   V/hen 
I  7?-as  a  school-teacher  tr.e  children  were  never  permitted  to  sit  from  the 
rear  forward;  the  front  seats  were  filled  first  and  then  the  "back  ones. 
There  is  something  in  physical  nearness  that  adds  strength  to  spiritual 
contact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  speaker  should  also  sense  the  interest  of  the 
people.   He  must  not  only  choose  a  subject  in  which  they  are  interested, 
"but  ho  must  discuss  it  in  the  langiaage  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  speaking; 
his  illustrations,  examples,  figures  of  spoGch,  storieB,  etc.,  must  "be  within 
the  interest  and  understanding  of  the  people  addressed.   Those  of  you  v/ho 
h&.v^  rsad  in  tho  Ncvenher  issue  of  SCIE1JC5  the  article  on  "The  Fifth  Estate" 
m.ay  rememter  one  Dlace  where  the  ciuthor  quotes  some  scientific  language  one 
person  used  in  calling  certain  flov/ers  "by  names.   Proha'bly  there  would  not 
be  a  potato  grower  in  this  country  who  would  know  the  scientific  name  for 
the  Colorado  potato  "beetle,  "but  if  one  would  only  say  potato  "bug,  not  "beetle, 
■i-  think  most  people  would  understand.   I  thir^k:  we  all  Icnow  what  a  "tug  is, 
and  we  know  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  hugs.   The  terms  that  people 
understand  -are  the  terms  to  use.   If  you  should  speak  of  s_olanum.  tu'borpsum 
to  a  crowd  of  potato  growers  I  judge  most  of  them  would  feel  like  getting 
out,  "Out  if  you  should  say  "white  potato"  or  "Irish  potato"  you  v/ould  "be 
speaking  their  own  langaage.   We  must  use  terms  that  people  in  the  comiminity 
are  used  to. 

Recently  a  friend  advocated  the  use  of  one  common  nojne  and  one 
scientific  term  for  "birds  and  common  plants.   I  said,  "Professor,  just  for- 
get it.   The  common  people  named  the  "birds  and  plants.   Tho  scientific  terms 
are  all  right  for  the  scientific  mind,  "but  for  the  common  people  use  ncjnes 
that  they  are  used  to."  7/hen  you  are  in  a  scientific  group  use  those  terms. 
and  plenty  of  them. 

Understanding  is  "based  upon  the  laii^jo^e  that  expresses  and  conveys 
thought.  A  good  talk  usually  finds  itself  expressed  in  two  or  three  differ- 
ent ways;  not  in  repeating  the  things  that  have  been  said,  but  much  after 
the  style  of  an  old  English  teacher  who  said  in  giving  a  lecture  he  iisually 
spent  the  first  20  minutes  in  outlining  what  he  was  going  to  say,    the  next 
20  minutes  in  telling  his  story,  and  the  lact  20  manutes  in  reviewing  what 
he  had  said.   It  is  well  not  only  to  tell  things  in  two  or  three  different 
styles,  but  also  to  use  a  blackboard  in  conn.->ction  v;ith  a  talk.   The  man  or 
woman  v;ho  can,  with  ease,  pick  from  his  yooket  a  piece  of  crayon  and  a  cloth 
and  make  a  little  outline  and  say  "It  is  like  this  and  that,"  can  offer  an 
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idea  where  words  would  fail.   People  in  one  group  may  follow  a  talk,  "but 
another  group  may  he  more  or  less  slow  in  its  understanding  of  words. 
Therefore,  a  hlaclfD05,rd  is  son:e times .  necessary  on  vrhich  to  draw  a  little 
cutline  or  diagram  of  some  mechanicai  featr.re  that  vie   v/ant  to  illustrate 
so  as  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  wnat  their  ima^'ina.tion  fails 
to  malce  clear  to  then  through  words  alone.   The  old  man  sticks  the  toe  of 
his  shoe  or  cans  into  the  dust,  draws  a  diagram,  and  says,  "It  is  like  this." 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  the  dust  of  the  road,  or  the  sand  pile, 
the  chalk  and  the  "blackhoard,  the  lantern  slide,  or  the  movie,  it  sei-ves 
the  same  purpose  -  it  helps  the  imagination. 

Quotations  from  a  well-known  author,  statesman,  or  inventor  raay   add 
strength  to  your  statements.   Kow,  if  I  say,  "Gladstone  said  so  and  so," 
the  fact  that  I  am  quoting  from  one  who  knows  a  suhject  extremely  well  adds 
strength  to  what  I  say.   If  I  say,  "Hixcley  said  this,"  it  would  not  have 
nearly  so  much  effect  on  the  average  audience.   If  I  were  to  give  a  chemical 
quotation  from  Roscoe  and  Schoelemmer,  do  ^ou  suppose  the  quotation  v/ould 
have  much  effect  on  the  average  rural  audience?  ITot  much;  it  is  well  alv/ays 
to  qfaote  someoody  that  the  audience  knows.   It  is  supposed  that  most  people 
are  familiar  v/ith  the  Bihlc,  therefore  many  speakers  quote  from  it.   There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  every  speaker  to  add  strength  to  his  statements 
■"by  quoting  from  somiChody  that  he  knov/s.   It  should  "oe  somohody  that  the 
audience  also  knows. 

I  cannot  close  without  speaking  of  one's  own  personality  and  manner- 
isms.  I  do  that  with  fear  and  tremhling.   If  I  v,'ere  to  come  "before  you  as 
I  have  seen  others  do  elsewhere,  shar.ibling  hack  and  forth  across  the  front^ 
of  the  room,  and  hy  the  time  I  hjid  struck  a  pose  at  one  end  start  hack  again, 
I  imagine  you  would  weary  of  trying  to  follow  me.   Or  if  a  speaker  should 
constantly  shuffle  his  feet,  it  would  so  detract  from  the  talk  that  you 
would  lose  interest  and  wish  he  v/oiold  keep  his  oig  feet  still.   Daniel  Wehstcr 
ho.d  the  hah  it  of  standing  with  his  hands  hohind  him.   Some  people  can  speak 
without  gesticulation,  hut  I  would  he  tongue-tied  if  I  had  to  have  my  hands 
hehind  me.   An  odd  position,  like  wohhling  around  on  one  foot,  or  nervous- 
ness that  results  in  tapping  on  a  chair  or  tahle  to  punctuate  one's  remarks, 
may  ho  very  disturhing  and  detract  from  a  talk.   If  I  halt  too  long  hetween 
sentences  it  giveu  the  impression  tho.t  I  h-"ve  not  properly  prepared  my  talK. 
A  speaker  sometimes  follows  his  audience  dov/n  the  aislo.   I  am  sure  you  have 
seen  that  happen.   He  v;ill  walk  dovm  the  aislo  and  talk  directly  to  some  one 
who  is  intently  looking  at  him.   Eyes  directed  toward  you  do  not  necessarily 
mean  attention;  it  may  he  merely  o.n  cict   of  courtesy.   I  do  not  know  hov.'  mrjiy 
of  you  are  almost  asleerj  now.   You  nay  he  keeping  your  eyes  open  for  lr?-end- 
ship's  sake  only. 

There  are  so  many  little  mannerisms  that  sometimes  divert  attention. 
Here  is  one  of  them  -  huttoning  and  unhuttoning  one's  coat.   That  act  may 
help  to  stimulate  your  thinking  somewhat.   We  cannot  expect  people  to  he 
devoid  of  mannerisms  entirely,  hecause  they  are  the  punctuation' marks  or 
rest  periods  for  the  m.ind.   Tiiey  are  due  to  nerve  reflexes  and  help  some 
people  to  thinlc.   For  instance,  I  have  now  finished  unhuttoning  my  coat, 
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so  I  can  start  speaking  again  with  some  degree  of  ease.   I  may  not  do  that 
again  hut  instead  I  nay  put  ray  hands  into  my  coat  pockets,  and  that  gives 
me  a  little  mental  stimulus  so  that  I  can  go  on  again;  or,  I  may  stroke  my 
hair  hack.  There  is  a  good  reacon  for  the  doing  of  all  these  things  -  there 
is  something  in  the  motions  that  -anconsciously  puts  the  speaker  at  his  ease. 

Every  person  who  speaks  to  audiences  inust  believe  thoroughly  in  v/hat 
he  is  discussing.   If  he  does  not  or  if  he  is  merely  lukewarm,  his  audience 
vrill  detect  it  immediately  and  vrill  lose  .interest.   If  he  is  so  very  learned 
that  it  is  painful  to  a^ait  his  choice  of  words,  the  audience  may  prefer  to 
read  his  talk  the  next  day  rather  than  listen  to  it.   Either  knov/  the  v/ord 
which  expresses  your  thought  or  throw  in  a  good  substitute.   If  the  talk  is 
to  be  v;ritten  up  or  revised  for  publication,  then  the  substitute  may  be  elim- 
inated.  The  man  or  woman  who  tries  the  patience  of  the  audience  to  the  ut- 
most is  the  one  who  speaks  in  an  undertone,  halts,  falters,  hems  and  haws, 
and  is  very  choice  about  his  words,  as  though  fearing  that  some  one  in  the 
audience  will  take  exception  to  what  is  said.   The  audience  notices  his  lack 
of  assurance  and  when  he  is  through  some  one  gets  up  and  says,  "I  understood 
you  to  say  so  and  so."  Then  the  spealcer  nearly  reverses  himself  to  agree 
with  the  one. questioning  him,  or  implies  that  he  did  not  intend  to  say  what 
he  has  said.   It  is  best  to  be  a  little  careful  what  you  say  and  then  stand 
'by   it.   If  you  are  mistaken,  adirdt  it  -  the  pablic  admires  a  person  who  will 
admdt  that  he  is  mistaken.  But  don't  be  mistaken  too  ma,ny  times. 

Mr.  Graham;   Mr.  Martin,  yov.   are  a  public  speaicer;  what  comment  or  contribu- 
tion have  you  to  miake? 

Mr.  Martin:  Fnen  I  was  checking  up  the  books  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
last  summer.  Uncle  Davy  Barrow,  the  Chancellor,  who  is  75  yea.rs  old,  came 
into  the  room  and  sat  down  for  a  little  talk.   I  said,  "Mr.  Chancellor,  I 
have  been  noting  progress  in  Georgia  for  the  last  few  days,  and  in  this 
environment  I  am  reminded  of  Ben  Hill's  speech  mr.de  here  at  Athens  in  1871, 
when  he  said,  'Cnir  tired  soil  will  strike  up  a  song  like  unto  Miriam's  v/hen 
it  feels  the  touch  of  accomplished  skill.   Our  waterfalls,  wearied  with  the 
solos  of  centuries,  will  Join  in  m.usical  duets  with  the  shuttle  and  the 
loom.'"  He  said,  "Yes,  that  v/as  a  groat  speech,  a,  great  prophecy,  made  more 
than  50  years  ago,  but  did  you  ever  hear  Ben  Hill's  definition  of  eloquence?" 
I  told  him  I  had  not.   Ke  said  that  Senator  Hill  gave  this  definition  to  a 
small  group  of  boys  in  their  literary  society  and  that  ho  did  not  know  that 
it  had  ever  been  published.   He  said,  "Boys,  real  eloquence  is  to  knov*^  the 
truth,  and  not  to  be  afraid  to  sperk  the  truth." 

Mr.  G-rohrjT.;  Mr.  Martin  brings  home  a  good  point.   If  yov.   ha.ve  heard  Martin 
talk,  you  have  felt  the  thrill  of  his  eloquence;  the  quickness  of  tho-aght; 
and  the  confidence  of  expression.   Let  us  not  forgot  there  is  a,  place  for 
inspirational  ta.lk.   It  is  unfortionato  that  a  cold,  matter-of-fact  talk 
must  ever  follow  a  purely  inspirational  speech. 

Mr.  Graham;  Prof.  Close,  suppose  you  tell  us  why  you  came  back  into,  the 
room  after  being  called, out. 
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Prof.  Close;   I  wanted  to  hear  what  the  speaker  had  to  say.   It  was  interesting 
to  listen  to  the  recital  of  how  a  man  speaker  conducts  himself  on  the  floor, 
only  you  did  not  go  quite  far  enough  and  tell  how  the  ladies  conduct  them- 
selves.  I  was  wondering  all  the  while  what  you  v/ould  say  about  the  ladies. 
On  the  whole  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Graham  has  said;  at  least  I  am  not  going;_  ^ 
to  disagree  now. 

i 

Mr .  Jamo s ;   I  cane   to  listen  rather  than  to  have  anything  to  say  on  the 
suhject.  '  I  helieve,  as  you  say,  you  have  to  study  your  audience.   I  find 
a  great  variation  in  audiences.   After  you  start  in,  you  can  usually  see 
who  is  going  to  walk  out.   If  you  see  an  indication  of  restlessness,  you 
have  to  change  what  you  planned  to  say.   I  like  to  handle  an  audience  "by 
talking  a  while  and  then  letting  them  ask  questions.   In  that  way  you  find 
out  Y.'hy  they  have  come. 

Jr.  Kirkpatrick;   There  are  two  points  that  come  to  my  mind  in  connection 
with  this  talk.   If  a  speaker  wants  to  ret-ujrn  to  give  a  second  speech  to 
the  same  audience,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  two  things  he  must  know.   The 
first  thing  is  how  to  get  the  people  to  the  first  meeting,  and  second,  to 
get  the  people  to  come  hack  again.   Fnen  I  was  at  college,  we  had  a  chaplain 
who  would  give  a  splendid  tal3c,  hut  it  was  alv/ays  too  long.   One  Sunday  he 
had  given  a  lengthy  talk.   After  we  had  gotten  to  the  hoarding  house  some 
one  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.   I  said  I  thought  he  had  missed  several 
splendid  stopping  places,  because  he  had  finished  his  talk  five  minutes 
before  the  quitting  time  and  had  gone  back  and  given  about  one-third  of  it 
over  again.   I  have  been  impressed  by  the  method  used  by  Dr.  Pierce  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church.   Sometimes  he  has  his  audience  ask  him  ques~ 
tions  -  conducts  a  question  box  -  he  answers  them  and  then  stops  when  he 
has  finished. 

Mr.  Graliam:   The  point  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  brought  out  last  week  was  the  story 
about  the  man  who  had  made  a  talk  on  farm  management,  v/hich  apparently  fell 
rather  flat  until  some  one  asked  why  one  man  got  certain  results  and  another 
man  did  not,  and  the  first  thing  they  knev;  the  whole  audience,  ready  to  go 
home  before,  was  ready  to  stay  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Wilson;   One  thing  occurred  to  me  as  I  listened  to  your  talk  this  morning. 
An  old  college  professor  of  mine  once  said:   "If  you  only  have  something  to 
say  you  can  make  a  speech  regardless  of  whether  you  knov;  how  to  say  it  or  not. 
If  you  do  not  have  anything  to  say,  but  know  hov;  to  speak,  you  can  make  an 
oration.   And  if  you  have  something  to  say  and  know  how  to  say  it,  you  can 
make  a  fine  speech. " 

There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask.   In  almost  every  audience 
you  find  at  least  one  pest  -  a  person  who  does  not  perhaps  follov;  the  speaker, 
and  has  a  reputation  for  asking  questions,  and  trying  to  mix  up  a  speaker. 
He  is  usually  a  great  bore  to  the  local  people.   How  can  a  speaker  sense 
that  situation  and  silence  him  early  in  the  game?  \ 

Mr.  Graham;  You  can't  always  do  this,  but  I  have  sometimes  told  such  a 
person  that  the  point  he  has  brought  up  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I 
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would  like  to  discuss  it  v/ith  hin  after  the  meeting. 

Jrc  H'jnxihrey;   It  seems  to  rae  a  very  important  point  is  how  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  audience.   You  may  'te  ahle  to  hold  it  once  you  get  it. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  lecture  I  heard  Booker  T.  Washington  give  once  on  the 
sutject  of  "The  Creation  of  Tuskegee  Institute."  He  started  off  with  a  . 
very  interesting  series  of  stories;  three  on  his  own  people.   One  of  these 
I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with,  -  the  occasion  of  the  very  first  trip 
out  to  this  farm  which  was  to  "be  used  for  the  school.   The  plan  was  to 
clean  out  an  old  chicken  house  and  get  it  ready  for  a  classroom,  and  the 
old  colored  man  who  was  told  to  do  the  work  said,  "What,  Marse  V/ashington, 
you  ain't  goin'  to  clean  out  the  chicken  house  in  the  daytime,  is  you?" 
That  got  the  attention  of  the  audience.   A  scientific  audience  wants  facts. 
If  it  is  a  mixed  audience  and  the  subject  more  or  less  ahstract,  a  story 
nov/  and  then  levels  things  up. 

I  have  often  had  recourse  to  the  method  used  hy  David  Starr  Jordan, 
who  was  lecturing  on  the  suhject  of  the  distrihution  of  plants  in  California. 
He  said,  "There  are  the  wild  oats.   Everybody  knov/s  about  our  wild  oats; 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  State*  We  never  had  any  "until  the  Spanish 
fathers  sowed  theirs."   In  the  evolution  of  his  talk  he  went  from  a  climax 
to  an  anticlimax.   The  students  were  busy  taking  notes  and  he  kept  them 
electrified  with  his  speech. 

^.ir.  C-raham;   I  think  Dr.  H-amphrey  has  illustrated  in  his  talk  entirely  what 
we  all  have  to  do  more  or  less,  as  we  go  along  in  our  development  of  subjects. 

You  know  a  substitute  never  goes  to  the  same  place  twice  as  a  suh- 
stitute.   I  had  a  story  I  used  to  tell  v;hen  sent  as  a  substitute  speaker, 
"A  rural  member  of  a  village  band  v/as  ill  and  couldn't  play  his  part,  so 
he  sent  a  'sub-to-toot'  and  here  I  am  in  that  capacity." 

A  little  huteor  adds  to  liveliness  of  style  and  also  contributes  to 
holding  attention.  Strained  humor  falls  flat.  Never  try  to  be  funny;  it 
is  too  easily  detected. 

Dr.  Humphrey;   Is  everybody  gifted  with  the  ability  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing?  Can  they  do  it?   Is  it  a  thing  we  can  do  or  does  it  take  training? 
Can  we  school  ourselves  into  it?   7/hat  is  it  that  is  necessar-y  to  make 
ourselves  like  David  Starr  Jordan?   I  am  v/ondering  about  it. 

Mr.  C-raham;  Maybe  Miss  Hoover  can  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.   She 
holds  her  woman  audiences  and  editors  spel]bol^nd. 

Miss  Hoover;   This  is  a  bit  of  news  to  me.   I  think  the  whole  secret  is  to 
have  something  to  say  and  to  believe  in  yourself. 

Mr.  Graham;   You  are  right,  Miss  Hoover.   You  were  telling  me  about  some 
people  whom  you  had  told  they  had  enough  fat  in  their  bodies  to  malce  so 
much  soap;  enough  iron  to  make  so  many  nails.   That  is  a  very  impressive 
way  of  presenting  facts.   The  measures  are  not  known  to  most  people. 
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Miss  Eoover;  l,>ell,  I  want  to  say  this  a-tout  your  speech.   I  was  vsry  much 
interested.   I  think  it  is  a  most  excellent  exposition,  especially  when  we' 
add  to  it  what  Dr.  Humphrey  has  said  about  getting  attention.  '  The  only  thing 
I  can  say  to  the  gentlemen  ahout  the  wa,y  the  ladies  conduct  themselves  is 
that  the  ladies  dig  their  toes  into  their  shoes. 

Jr.  Smith;   I  am  one  of  those  speakers  that  never  return.   Wliat  I  do  is  the 
hest  I  can  that  once,  and  I  try  to  have  something  to  say  and  say  it  with 
whatever  earnestness  I  can.   I  agree  with  Miss  Hoover  and  Mr.  Wilson  that 
the  hig  thing  is  to  have  something  to  say;  that  overcomes  a  great  many 
difficulties. 

Miss  Conway;   I  have  talked  only  to  T/oraen.   When  I  was  in  Atlanta  I  heard 
a  very  fine  woman  speaicer  say  she  never  wore  a  h;j,t  virhen  she  was  speaking, 
"because  she  did  not  want  her  audience  to  criticize  or  admire  her  hg.t.   She 
said  she  tried  to  dress  in  a  v;ay  that  would  he  agreeable,  hut  not  distract- 
ing.  One  difficulty  I  find  is  to  avoid  patting  my  hair.   When  I  first  talked 
to  the  T/oraen  in  Georgia,  they  were  very  tim.id  about  asking  questions.   I  had 
a  friend  who  went  around  with  me,  and  she  and  I  cooked  up  a  little  scheme. 
She  would  sit  in  the  rear  of  the  audience  and  would  ask  me  a  question  or 
two,  and  that  would  bring  others.   You  can't  do  that  without  a  confederate. 

Miss  Hoover:   There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  speak  of  -  the  carry- 
ing voice.   If  the  people  in  the  back  do  not  hear  what  is  said,  it  makes 
no  difference  how  good  your  speech  may  be,  they  are  going  to  entertain 
themselves  with  something  else. 

Mr.  Meier;   I  was  much  impressed  by  your  mention  of  the  desirability  of 
studying  one's  audience.   That  is  about  all  that  saves  a  plant  pathologist. 
He  quite  often  does  not  have  much  choice  as  to  where  meetings  will  be  held. 
I  have  attended  meetings  in  box  cars,  saloons  (prior  to  1918),  motion-picture 
houses  in  small  towns,  a.nd  various  other  places.   Som.etimes  you  can't  find 
a  motion-picture  apparatus,  but  you  can  find  a  lighting  switch.   The  thing 
that 'saves  a  plant  pathologist  is  that  the  audience  usuoJly  comes  for  some 
one  thing. 

Mr.  Pierce;   There  are  always  some  people  in  an  af.dience  v;ho  might  be  con- 
sidered pests,  because  they  continually  ask  irrelev.ant  questions.   The  only 
y/ay  to  handle  such  a  situation  is  to  squelch  the  pest,  then  you  can  continue 
your  talk  uninterruptedly'-.   I  recall  one  sucn  exrmple  v/here  I  stopped  my 
talk  on  chestnut  blight  and  turning  to  the  pe-jt  ;:aid;   "Do  you  want  a  remedy 
for  potato  bugs?   You  get  two  smooth  boa.rds  4-  inches  wide  and  6  inche;-:  long, 
catch  the  potato  bug  and  put  himbetv/een  the  boards,  then  squeeze."   The  pest 
saw  the  point,  and.  quit  heckling  me. 

Mr.  Mulford;   I  wonder  if  anyone  here  has  been  successful  by  beginning  to  ask 
some  questions  in  an  audience,  particularly  an  attentive  audience.   There  is  « 
a  difference  between  an  attentive  and  an  uninterested  audience.   You  can't 
interest  everybody  at  one  meeting.   It  is  much  better  to  have  a  few  points  of 
local  referencei.  I  v;ou].d  liiuch  rather  get  oudb  around  and  seevsome thing  of 
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local  interest  and  use  thi^t  to  catch  the  aiidieuce.   You  often  hear  a  story 
among  the  people  that  will  help. 

I.Ir.  Grahara;   In  a  cominunity  you  have  never  "been  in  he  careful  that  you  do 
not  corrmend  the  right  thing  to  the  wrong  person.   Be  carefiol  ahout  that 
person,  hecause  what  you  say  does  not  have  weight  if  that  person  does  not 
have  prestige  in  the  coiriznunity.   Spealc  of  something  that  the  people  know 
ahoTit  in  their  commuiiity  if  it  is  possible* 
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